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ABSa!R^!E 


^Rational Eacplaaation t Magic and Bungled ibtioaa 

Man is born with an insatiable tbirst and. a deep 
ciiriosity to learn the mind and matter that surrounds 
him. fhe function of learning, understanding and 
ei^laining continually in process in all human beings, 
fhe moment one ccmes across phenomena, whether it be in 
the social, psychological natural, ethical or any other 
field, which seems to be inaccessible then unable to be 
satisfied the intrigue sharpens. 

In this dissertation we will make a study of two 
seoiiingiy irrational phenomena which prick our curiosity 
and highten our desire to know about them. Ihese being, 
magic and bunded actions in history. 

In the first chapter the problem *as to whether 
the seemin^y irrational can be amenable in rational terms 
or not' poses itself, is this problem is directly related 
to the concepts of rationalilgr aaMi explanation, a brief 
discussion of these two notions will be looked into. 

Ihe second chapter in the philosophy of anthropology 
comprises of a discussion on magic; a social phenomena, 
which loomed large in the primitive cultures, but traces 
of which are found even today, in our present day modem 


world. 'Gan tiiis seemingly irrational act be eaqplamed 
rationally?* fliis will be oiar topic of concern in the 
second chapter* Yarious views have been adduced by 
different soci^ anthropologists. We have made a study 
of Frazers* theory of magic, Functionalism and Beattie* s 
view that magic is basically symbolic and observe that 
none can stand on closer scrutiny, Peter%fi.neh has also 
been brought into account but his arguments also csaonot 
stand in the heat of criticism produced against them. It 
is the logic of situation that has been able to explain 
magic satisfactorily. 

In the third ch^ter we will deal with the philosophy 
of history. Ihe problem selected to be discussed is of 
yet another seemingly irrational phenomena, These are 
bunded actions in history; actions which do not attain 
their coveted goals but end © up , in a muddled up 
consequence due to the mis appraisal of the agent, involved 
in the problem situation. A few historical explanation 
presented by different social scientists have been brought 
into consideration, but those could not successfully 
explained bungled actions in history, due to their own 
shortcomings. Bringing into account Watkins* Imperfect 
Sationality Principle in the contexrt of the logic of 
situation, we have tried to explain that bungled actions 
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are not unlntelligil)!®. 

Ilius both irrational phenomena ; magic, in the 
field of social anthropology, and bunded actions in 
history can be explained in terms of the logic of 
situation. 



CHAPfER I 


THE PROBLEM POSES IgSELF 

This dissertation is a conceptual 
investigation into the problem which relates partly 
to philosophical anthropology and partly to philosophy 
of history. Broadly stating^the problem I propose t© 
probe into is 'whether the seemingly irrational human 
behaviour can be amenable in rational terms or not’. 
Remote junsBCcessful events in history and apparently 
unintelligible practices adopted by the natives of 
certain cultures will be our main concern. 

This inquiry is confined to the field of 
explanation in the social sciences and within that 
I shall be dealing chiefly with the problem of 
explanation of appearingly irrational social phenomena 
int© its two different aspects. The selection is not 
arbitrary but has been made by force of the fact that 
one IS a social phenomenon which has its effects on 
individuals of that particular society in which it is 
prevalent; namely magic. The other an individual 
phenomenon the conseq.uences of whdch grip the whole 
human race directly or indirectly, closely or distantly 
namely bungled actions in history* 
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The foregoing problems will be considered at some 
length under the ruberic of rationality; a concept in 
the discussion of which social sciences have been 
variously but inescapably involved. 

Two concepts that play the most seminal role 
in the development of this dissertation are that of 
'rationality* and of ’explanation*. In what follows 
I shall discuss briefly the two notions. 

Rationality is a crucial concept in the social 
sciences for one of the ways of explaining and 
predicting the behaviour of individuals and groups, is 
to exhibit the reasons they have or suppose themselves 
to have for their behaviour. A first step then in 
providing this type of explanation and prediction is to 
clarify the concept of rationality. 

The concept of rationality in the social 
sciences is a confused one, signs of this being that 
rationality is used in mausy different senses by social 
scientists. It has often been taken as the typical 
difference between what have been termed 'primitive* 
and 'civilized* societies. Rationality acquires 
different connotations depending on what it is being 
opposed to. However^its exact connotation seems to 
undergo changes in the hands of different authors. 
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In what follows I shall set out a nufeher of 
different definitions given with respect to ’rationality’ 
In doing so I ujake no claim to comprehensiveness. 

Jonathan Bennett uses rationality, to mean, that 
which demarcates human beings from the other species on 
the basis of their distinguished intellectual capacity. 
His analysis of rationality is to expl' re the content 
of the true belief that hunaa beings are on a certain 
intellectual eminence compared with other terrestrial 
creatures. As he mentions in his book ’ Rationality ’ this 
eminence is surrounded by a logical precipice and not by 
a gentle slope, the eminence being essentially connected 
with human linguistic ability. 

Kant attributes human beings with a full scale 
rationality which places them on a higher plane compared 
to the rest. It is the capacity for making judgements 
or having beliefs, a quality exclusively own. 

Other efforts to present a reasonable picture 
of rationality have been made by Jarvie and Agassi. 

(Thus we are t©ld 

Ry definition a rational action is one based on 
... the actors’ goals or aims, his present knowledge anc 
beliefs. 1 


1. Jarvie, I and J. Agassi, (1967) *The Problems of the 
Rationality of Magic, ^tionality Oxford Basil 
Blackwell, edi. Wilson, B. f~ns 



In another place Jarrie states his position 
more clearly when he says almost in passing and in 
parenthes is 

(for my part I accept the idea of goal- dire ctedness as 
the criteria of rationality) . 1 

Mullick also "brings into account the ends when 

she makes the twofold assumption regarding the concept 

of rational action. She is of the view 

fiBst that all action, all belief is related t© some end; 
second that it is characterizable as rational or 
irrational only in relation to that end. 2 


later a shift in her position is evident when she notes 

The claim I do make is that there is a sense in which 
the term ‘rationality* is currently used which identifies 
it with intelligibility -via the notion of the rationale 
of doing things, the point ©f d®inj^ them. 3 


Mcmrtin Hollis makes a strong claim that 
anthropology is only possible ©n the assumption that 
all societies are rational in precisely the way of 
western rational thought 


1. Jarvie, Is (1 964 ) t He volution in Anthropoloiar 
London, koutledge and Kegan Paul, p-132. 

2. Mullick, M : (1975) On the Criteria of Rationality 
Ph i losophy of the Social Sciences . Vol.5, Ho. 3, p-309. 

3. Mullick, M I Rationality Debate in Anthropology s A 
Re asse ssment . p - ^ 


If anthropology is to be possible. •• the natives must 
share etir concepts ©f truth, coherence and rational 
interdependence of beliefs. •* In ether words Western 
rational thought is net ^ust one species of rational 
thought nor rational thought just one species of thoxight.l 


Thus all else as opposed to Western rational thinking 
was condemned as irrational. 


Stephen liufces sums up the various definitions 
of rationality in a nutshell, 

^here are... well used senses of ‘rational* as applied 
to actions such as the widest sense of simply goal 
directed action; the sense in which an action is said 
to be (mttximally) rational if what is in fact the most 
efficient means is adopted to achieve a given end; the 
sense in which ein action is in fact conducive to the 
agents* (expressed or unexpressed) ‘long term* ends; 
the sense in which the agents* ends are ends he ought to 
have. 2 


Definitions of rationality can be added a^auseum 
as philosophical literature storms with matter on 
rationality. One must select almost arbitrarily a point 
at which to step and take a stand. 


Generally it is agreed by philosophers that a 
ratxonal action is an action based upon the agents* aims 
or goals and upon his beliefs and knowledge at the time. 
I am inclined towards this generally agreed view but not 
totally. After having incorporated an element of 


1. Hollis, M : (1967) The limits of Irrationality, 
Archives Europeenes de Seciologle VII, p-269. 

2. Lukes, S : (1967) Some Problems about Rationality, 
Rationality Oxford, p-208. 


critisism t® it I will be in. complete accord with it. 

3fhus though goal dxrectddness and conformity with beliefs 
and knowledge are necessary conditions for rational action 
they are not sufficient by themselves. A degree ©f 
critical consideration of the goals and the means to 
attain the goals will make the definition of rationality, 

I tend to support, complete. Thus rationality lies in 
choosing ones* course of action after a critical 
consideration of the knowledge, beliefs and aim in ones 
present circumstance. Sow the question that poses itself 
sharply is ’cannot magic and bungled actions, which are 
often side stepped as irrational, be explained as rational 
or do they remain unexplained as residues ©f rational 
explanation. !Dhis is a crucial question and I shall be 
dealing with it in detail in the following chapters. 

3?he problem that strikes us immediately is that of 
explanation. 

Stephen Lukes notes, 

To explain something is (at least) to overcome an 
obstacle. To make what was unintelligible intelligible. 

r 

And as Dray juts it 

The function of an explanation is to resolve puzzlement 
ef some kind. 2 

1. Lukes, S : (1973) Methodological Individualism 
Eeoonsidered, The Philosophy of Social E xplanation 
edi. Alan I^an, Oxford," p-126. 

2. Dray, Ws (1963) The Historical Explanation of Actions 
Heconsidered, Philosophy and History , edi. Sidney ^ok 
HewYork, p-117» 



He adds t® the netien ef explanation the idea of 
rationality too^and defines rational explanation as 

Explanation which tries to estahlish a connection between 
beliefs motives and actions of the indicated sort. 1 

Thus when an investigator sets ©ut to resolve his 
puzzlement about a human action his problem is usually 
that he does not Enow what reason the agent had for 
doing it. To analyse the perplexing actions he seeks 
information about what the agent believed to be the facts 
of the situation, including the possible results of 
taking various courses of action considered ©pen to him 
and what he wanted to accomplish; his purposes, goals or 
motives. Understanding is achieved when the investigator 
can see the reasonableness ©f mans’ doing what this 
agent did, given the beliefs and purposes referred to; 
his action can then be explained as having been an 
appropriate one. A conceptual connection between 
understanding the mans' action and its rationale is 
brought out. 

Thus to explain the phenomena in the world of 
our experience is t© answer the question 'wl^* rather 
than only the question ’what* which is one of the 
foremost objectives of all rational inquiry and especiallj 


1. Ibid, p-117 




eooiol«gical research^ in its varlsus l>ranches^ strives to 
go teyond a mere description of its subject matter by 
providing an explanation of the phenomena it investigates. 

A detailed discussien of explanation in the 
field of anthropology pertaining to magic and of bungled 
actions in the fiild of history will follow in the later 
chapters. 


A wave came in the field of social sciences that 
its problems should be solved by carrying over the methods 
and techniques which have produced the celebrated 
triumphal march of science in the study of the nature and 
that this procedure will lead to a parallel triumph in 
our field in the yielding of hnewledge. This idea is 
fallacious bacause the difference between men and nen-huma 
things entails a further difference between the study of 
men and the study of things. The actions of men as 
essentially involving thou^t and purpose, can not be 
understood by merely observing manifest behaviour. Each 
man is a unique individual and hence human action cannot 
be considered as completely subject to the causal 
uniformities governing the behaviour of matter. Hence 
the methods and goals of natural science should be deemed 
in-appropriate to the study of man and society. 


Maurice Mandelbaum lays the distinction as 



In the first place the concepts and metheds utilized in 
the natural sciences have been more i^arply defined than 
have been those which social scientists employ. In the 
second place there is less disagreement cmong natural 
scientists than among social scientists as to the purposes 
which actually do underlie, or which should underlie their 
studies. In the third place the relations among the 
various branches of natural science seem to be more easily 
definable and less subject to dispute than is the case 
among the social sciences. 1 


Cellingwood to® believes in the impossibility of 
the science of man. itor him any science of human nature 
if viewed on the model of natural science is ©pen to two 
decisive objections. 3?he first ®f these arises from him 
analysis of human action* every act which men perform, he 
assearts, has both an ’outside* and an ’inside’ ; an 
internal and external dimension. External movements are 
physical movements describable by such concepts as duratiei 
velocity, location and magnitude. But concepts of this 
sort hardly supply a complete identification of the action 
performed. The internal dimensions comprised of the agents 
objectives, beliefs, attitudes and standards of conduct 
also demand hearing. According to Collingwood, for the 
events with which natural science is concerned 


This distinction betweeb tg the outside and inside of an 
event does not arise. The events of nature are more event 
not the acts of agents whose thought the scientist 


Mandelbaun, M * (1973) Societal Pacts, Philosophy , ® ! 
Explanation . Oxford, p-105. 


1 . 


1 


endeavours to trace. 1 

Scientific metlaed as developed in clieiaistry ®r 
physics is thus incapable ©f 

penetrating t® the inside of events and detecting the 
thought which they express. 2 

Any science ®f human nature employing this method will 
likewise he restricted to natural events, events which 
lack an internal dimension. It will thus alienate itself 
from what is moat distinctive about human agents, and 
yield an understanding of their conduct which is 
necessarily and permanently incomplete. 

fhe most fundamental aim of the method of natural 
science is to discover what iki^piKX Skinner calls 
'Uniformities* and what Mill refers to as * constant laws' 
and 'laws of unerring uniformity*. But scientific 
uniformities ©r laws, like those connecting the volume, 
temperature and pressure of gases must have universal scop< 
2hey cannot hold merely for England from the reign of 
Elizabeth I to that of Victoria or for India during the 
reign ©f Akbar. On the contrary to be considered as laws 

1. Collingwood, R.6. *(1946) 3?he Idea of History . Oxford 
University Press, lewYork. p 


2. Ibid, p-J?// 
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at all they mast hali f©r every time and place f®r any 
Met erlccLl period er seolal order. Tkas metkoda of 
natural soience oannet ke impeirted in social science for 
any stu^ of Imman kehaviour. E^wever v^lde^its scope^ 
will never be more tban a generalized descriptien of 
certain ]|^ases in human history and a limited space. 

This means that any such study will lack a crucial feature 
of the natural sciences, i.e. universally applicable laws. 

Thomas McPherson notes in his book * Social 
Philosophy V that we cannot understand a society unless 
we understand what people in it mean by the concepts they 

t 

use and no amount of emperical study can tell us this. 

Prof. Chomsiy argues in his * Iiangaage and Mind * 
that the so callod behavioural sciences have only contrived 
to mimic the surface features of the plQrsical sciences; 
they can detect the regularities of outward bahavieur but 
eannet aoeount for its interior logic and organization. 

Prof. Winch claims that social scientists are prone 
to mi mmderst Ending their own practice; they think wrongly 
that the kind of explanation they are eoneemed to give 
stre exactly like those which natural sclent let a are 
oenoemed te give. 



Thus we erne t® realize that between the natural 
sciences and the secial sciences there is a difference not 
of degree of complexity but ef kind. The idea of unifying 
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the secial sciences as ene hraisch of a unified science of 
nature is in principle mistaken. She notion of Inman 
society involves concepts which are logically incompatihle 
with the kind of explanation offered in the natural 
sciences* Havixig ruled out the possibility of importing 
the methods of explanation of natural sciences into 
social sciences we shall look steadfastly at the wide 
spectra of explanations offered by different social 
scientists of human behavicur; behaviour that is 

changing, fluid and evanscent. 1 

and hence making great demands on the ingenuity of the 
scientists. How far could the various explanations meet 
with success in explaining human behaviour that was 
seemingly irrational will be evident in the tw® following 
chapters. 


1. Skinner, B.P. t (1953) Science and Human Behaviour , 
fhe Macmillan Company, p-13« 
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OHAPTIE II 


RAglOHAL BXELAHAglQH MD MAGIC 


Certain primitive Yeruba carry abeut with tbem bezes 
cevered with cewerie shells which they treat with special 
regard. When ashed what they are deing they apparently 
reply that the bezes are their heads er seuls and that 
they are pretecting them against witchcraft. 1 


What a practice seabed with an element ef 
mystery t 

A child ef eighty dxressed in her best ezoitedly 
elbowing in and eut ef a strangely silent crewd, was 
ceught held ef and cerded te her husbands pyre... seen 
her bewildered terror-stricken wide eyes and wild heart 
rending shrieks were absorbed in the furious galloping 
flames. 


A cold answer, ’Its the custom,* is flung te 
pacify the aghast, 'why ?* 

Eating ones' enemys* brain er dodging out ef the 
way ef an approaching sister; offering ones* own wife 
for the pleasure ef the guest; possession ef human heads 
as status symbols; treating stick or stone as the 
embodiment of ones soul and carrying it around; never 

1. Hollis, Martin; (196?^) Reason and Eitual, Rationalit.ii 
Ozford, p-221. 




part lag with beleveds lack ®f hair' ; impaling with pins 
»r melting in fire a wax medel af an enen^; sacrificing 
human beings te xdels. 

achoKL 

Strange as they seem te us, what do such as ameunt 
te ? What do these seemingly irrational actions imply ? 
Question marks looming large close up round the bewildered 
on 'looker* 

An alien society with a culture of its own is 
what makes a stranger of one who is away from home* It 
includes all those beliefs and expectations about how 
people should speak and act which becomes a kind of 
second nature as a result of social learning. When one 
is with members of a group who share his culture one does 
not have to think about it ^ for they cQl view the world 
in much the same way and all know what to expect of one 
another* However, first exposure te an alien society 
usually produces a disturbing feeling of disorientation 
and helplessness; a state of culture shock. In general 

*vi«nrc 

the exotic the alien society^ and the deeper ones' 
immersion in its social life, the greater the shock. 

^nes' oustomaxy catagories of experience are no longer 
useful and habitual actions elicit seemingly bizarre 
responses. 

An anthropologist who sets himself to study a 
culture^ which is not his ownj^can hope to succeed when 
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jhe understands everything the natives say, do and, believe 
In what follows I intend discussing a philosophical 
problem stemming out from the practice of anthropologists 
and sociologists which may be stated as s 'when one 
comes across a magical activity which appears at first 
si^t to be irrational, what attitude sdiould the social 
scientist adopt towards it?* 

In this chapter in the philosophy of anthropology 
I will be dealing chiefly with an anthropological phenomen 
namely magic* It is seriously maintained in some 
intellectual quarters that magic cannot be understood in 
rational terms and that it is irrational. In what follows 
I will discuss the problem of its explanation. Can a 
rat lonal explanation of mag ic be given ? If not , must 
it be condemhed as irrational , remaining a residue of 
explanation. 

The problem of explanation of magic acquires 
special significance for the social scientists in view of 
tha factythat despite its apparent ineffectiveness people 
believe and practice it without either noticing its 
ineffectiveness or even attempting to test it as they test 
their other practical attempts. 

Human action is always motivated by some underline 

force with some aim in view. Is it just possible that 

o 

there is no point in performing the magical activities*. 

If so, then what do these actions signify ? 
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A host of aiBwers have been provided by 
anthropologists and philosophers in respect to primitive 
magical beliefs and practices. Itom lylor and Eraser to 
Ivans Pritchard and Beattie anthropologists have been 
trying to explain this problem. lUnctionalism ,for example 
tried to avoid the possible insult to the prestige of 
those who practice magic by announcing the rationale of 
magic to lie in its social function. Frazer avoided it 
by declaring the practitioners to be doing science though 
rather crudely. Beattie lays emphasis on the fact that 
magic IS essentially symbolic, having its rationale in 
the aptness of the symbol to the value symbolized. Thus 
different thinkers have given their own accounts. 

We begin our discussion with the well known 
theory of Sir George Frazer as his account of magic 
instigated the later anthropologists to react strongly 
against him, Houghly stating, his theory goes like thisi 
The primitives take to the magical act because the^- 
erroneously believe that, that act will bring about the 
coveted effect. Spells are thrown invoking things to 
happen, dances of enactment are performed because it is 
thought that they have the power of bringing about the 
desired results. Magical acts are the conseq.uence s of 
false beliefs that assumes i 
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..•first that by imitating the desired effect you can 
produce it, and second, that things which have once been 
in contact can influence each other when they are seperated 
just as if the contact still persisted. 1 

The ma^or components of Frazeife theory are the 
two laws he propounds about magic. They axe (1) the law 
of similarity or homeopathic magic resting on the idea 
that *like produces like* or that 'effect resembles its 
cause* , and (2) the law of contagion or contact magic 
which is actually imitative of the former. Thus according 
to Prazer.when hunters enact the chase or the warriors the 
victory, they do it because they believe this will bring 
about the desired end. Those who practice magic bring 
into use things that resemble one another. lov example, 
gold in homeopathic magic is a magical cure for jaundice. 
The contagious magic on the other hand employs things 
that had once been in contact with, person who is the 
obQect of the magical spell. The practitioner uses such 
things as a hit of hair, a nail clipping, a shred of 
cloth, or even the dust the individual had trodden on. 

In hoth the magic^ the error is the same; the practitionei 
in either case is a sufferer from misplaces!^ faith in the 
association of ideas. The believer considers for instance 
that with the correct invocation the thought enactment 
of victory or the thou^t wish for illness to strike is 
sufficient to bring about victory or illness. 

1. Prazer, J.Gr. : (1922) The Gtolden Bough . Abridged editic 
Macmillan, London, p-12. 
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According to Prazer, the misplaced faith, which is the 
basxc error of the practitioners of magic is not 
incidental. Magic is an es^;tial part of their whole 
cosmology; their theory of the universe. Prazer’s 
account of magic as a complete theory of universe tries 
to explain on the one hand, as to why magic has such 
widespread appeal and grasp; On the other hand it seems 
to make magic more agreeable to the mind of the present 
day man by according it the status of a world view similar 
to the world view of science. The latter point would be 
better appreciated if we consider it in the context of 
Prazer's evolutionery account of *magic-to-iKkKgDddB3dc«3E 
religion-to-science.’ According to him .human thought 
has evolved from magical stage to the present day scientil 
stage through the intermediary stage of religious thou^t 
Each of these stages constitute distinct world views. 

The magical stage ie-, though placed lower to the religious 
nevertheless, it has according to Prazer the form similar 
to the scientific stage. Seligion, he holds, gives free 
will to the universe and robs man of his manipulative 
power whereas magic like science views the universe as a 
system that can be predicted and manipulated. 

According to Prazer* s reconstruction of the 
evolution primitive men, in the beginning, considered the 
world as being commanded by mystical forces and his magic 


was an attempt to handle them* ’ihen that attempt proved 
to he fhtile the resultant disorderline ss thrust him to 
anthropomorphism, nurturing in him the belief that the 
disorder was caused hy gods who had to he appeased. 
Finally the superstitions and anthropomorphic world views 
gave way to a stable conception of the universe supported 
hy freshly refined and experimented notions of emperical 
science. Thus, Frazer holds, that though religion has an 
explanatory intent, it is very feeble and logically 
defective. He sees magic, religion and science as three 
competing systems, one of which is logically defective 
(namely religion) while the other is factually defective 
(namely magic). Evans Frit chard paraphrases Frazer’s 
standpoint in his observation 


(Frazer) considered that primitive man had readied his 
conclusions about the efficacy of magic from rational 
observation and deduction in much the same way as men of 
science reach their conclusions about natural laws. 
Underlying all ritual is a rational process of thought. 
The ritual of magic follows from its ideology. It is 
true that the deductions of a magician are false- had 
they been true they would have been scientific aM not 
magical- but they are nevertheless based on genuine 
observation. For classification of phenomena by the 
similarities which exist between them is the procedure 
of science as well as of magic and is the first essential 
process of human knowledge. Where the magiciaii goes 
wrong is in inferring that because things are alike in 
one or more respects, they have a mystical link between 
them whereas in fact the link is not a real link but an 
ideal connection in the mind of the magician... A causal 
relationship exists in his mind but not in nature. It 
is subjective and not an objective connection. Hence the 
savage mistakes an ideal analogy for a real connection. 1 


1. Pritchard, E.E. Evans: (1965) The Intellectualist 
Interpretation of Magic, Theories of Primitive Religion . 
Oxford, f - Ci 



fMs Eraser regards the fondaaental eoaoeption 
of magic to he identical * 

...with that of modem science} underlying the whole 
system is a faith, implicit hut real and firm in the order 
and uniformity of nature. 1 

The flaw of magic, however, he further ohserves, j 

I 

I 

• ..lies not in its general assumption of a succession of 
events determined hy lar hut in its total misconception 
of the nature of the particular laws which govern that 
succession. 2 

Thus in framer* s view magicil beliefs are largely 
rational in method purpose and form thou^ unscientific 
and mere or leas irrational in content. The underlying 
criterienof rationality here is approximation to the 
coherence and predictive powers of natural science. 

After an elaboration of Prazer’s theory of magic 
we see that his evolutionary scheme is most unconvincing. 
Quite often it is seen that magic, religion and science 
coexist side by side in the same society. This makes it 
difficult to believe that any one of them has succeeded 
or proceeded any other. Squally problematic is his idea 
that though the magical and the scientific world views 
are similar in their logic yet in their evolutionary 
sequence, the two are mediated by a world view which is 
radically different from the two* low can a certain kind 

1. Irazer, J.G. s (1957) p-64. 

2^ Ibid, p*^4. 
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of thinking having given way in its evolutionary process 
to an entirely different kind of thinking reassert itself. 
Prazer’ s evolutionery account is highly conjectural and 
xmmindful of the conceptual issues relating to it. 

Wow, to come to his views on magic, which is our 
main concern. Prazer does not succeed in showing that 
belief in magic is less defensible than belief in science. 
Moreover it is not clear that all magic is either 
homeopathic or contagious as he seems to have believed, 
fo provide a theory,, explaining why belief in one is more 
defensible than belief in the other he would have to take 
a somewhat more sophisticated view of scientific thinking. 
He simply endorses a naive view of science as an accumulat 

i 

mass of empirical observations from which theories have 
somehow to be squeezed, k more polished view of science 
should have been forwarded by Prazer because so much of 
his arguments turns on comparison and contrast between 
magic, science and religion. 

fom Settle observes that Prazer’ s . . . 


account of rationality of magic may be said to insult 
the intelligence of its practitioners. It damns with 
faint praises belief in magi^ is slightly rational since 
magic enjoys slight inductive support £ Wo^ magic maker... 
would welcome, or even allow use of such criterion of 
rationality. 1 


1. Settle, lorn s (1971) 5!he Sationality of Science versus 
the Rationality of Magic, Philosophy of Social Science , 
Vol.I, Great Britain, p-183. 
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i*razer* s claim of magic as an inductive device 
was meant to "be complimentary rather than insulting, 
since it proclaimed practitioners of magic to he rational 
in the sane sense in which scientists and technologists 
are rational- only mistaken in their specific hypothesis 
of cause and effect. Here the question arises that if 
the primitive man practised induction as well as Ptrazer 
claims, how is it that science did not advance in 
primitive cultures, if induction is how science advances. 
Induction cannot he such a successful guide to truth in 
science if it succeeds in fortifying what Prazer regarded 
as a set of false and nonsensical beliefs. If induction 
explains how such beliefs become fortified then it is 
highly doubtful as to whetijer induction could lead to the 
growth of knowledge. By claiming that primitive magic 
is soundly based on induction, Frazer makes it impossible 
to account for the growth of knowledge in modern science^ 
which too , according to him, is based on induction. How 
does the same method yield, in one case, irrational content 
or beliefs and rational beliefs or content in the other. 

If induction is indeed used in both kind of cultures, some 
other factor must account for their diversity; and it 
would be this other factor rather than induction that 
should be regarded as crucial to the rationality of 
science. Thus if some other element is needed to explain 
the difference in rates of growth, it is not a compliment 
to declare primitives to be induetivlsts. 
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fbus the foregoing discussion on Frazer's theory 
of magic portrays it as a bold and exciting theory which 
does not find favour among the present day social * 

scientists. 

The functionalists unlihe Frazer, consider magic 
as satisfying certain latent drives and thus performing 
a stabilizing function in the magic practicing societies. ' 

Malinowski is one of the chief exponents of this 
doctrine, which largely consists in the functional analysis 
of ctilture. By culture, Malinowski means a distinct way j 
of life of a people; something which consist in the unique 
combination of social organization, religion, language, ks 
economy, polity, art and so on, existing in only one space 
time area. The functionalist analysis of culture sets out 
to find the functional relationships between the parts of 
a whole culture and thence to explain it as a coherent 
system. It is assumed that every custom, object, idea and 
belief fulfils some vital fixnotion, some task which 
sustains its continuance as a part of the working whole, 
that is culture,. Clearly the functionalist theory is 
incompatible with the evolutionary theory of Frazer. for 
it concerns itself only on illuminating the way one 
institution is related to, or influences other parts of 
the system of institutions, Jfot bringing into account 
history. Sa 


As Agassi points out 
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lUnctionalisffi is a sociological-anthropological vsrsion 
of relativista; not each to his own faith, but each to 
his own customs. Each custom functionalism sa^s, should 
be viewed from within and indeed seen as natural. 1 


Ernest Sellner who was basically of the same view 
sees functionalism in a sli^tly different li^t. 


®he essence of functionalism is perhaps the stress on 
content (rather than origin or overt motive) in the 
explanation of overt behaviour, formulated as an 
extreme doctrine, it asserts that each social institution 
is ideally suited to its content. The paradigm of 
explanation then becomes an account of just pow a given 
institution does ideally fit its content which means 
presumably just how it serves the survival and stability 
of the whole better than would any available alternative. 


Gre liner argues that the rationality found in 
simple societies and in modezm western societies shows 
considerable convergence. Institutions may be socially 
effective and powerful precisely for the reason that 
they are not strictly rational. Even in the advanced 
societies there is some willingness to credit the non- 
rational with this type of power. A religious system 
deals in such power and the religious may not seek 
analysis of it by purely rational procedures. If the 
sEociologist were to insist on imposing categories of 
rationality to judge belief eystems, he might from 


1. Agassi, J : (1977) Towards a Eational Ehilosonhioal 
Anthropology . Martinus Hijhoff, The Ha^e, p-26^.‘ 

2. Gellner, 1 s (1968) Concepts and Society, Rationality 
Oxford, p-20. 
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certain point of view blind himself to the sooial and 
psychological operation and the potency of non-rational. 
Thus Gellner explains the significance of religious and 
magical beliefs in terms of their psy<$3logieal power and 
socially effective function even though they embody 
statements that are rarely true and exhort conduct which 
is not by modem standards rational. Concepts are not 
always rigorous and precise, and do not alwg^s carry 
well defined meanings. They may indeed be importast 
precisely because of the strategic ambiguities that they 
embrace. Thus functionalism professes that the non- 
jacrational has a function to perform. Xhou^ magic is 
non-rational yet it has a ftinction to perform. 


Criticizing the hermeneutic principle of Ivans 
Pritchard, Cellner notes. 


It is worth considering just why the principle is so 
indiscriminately charitable... The hermeneutic principle 
tsusitly employed by Evans Pritchard is too strong for 
it ensures that no reasonably viable society can be 
said to be based on or to uphold absurd or pre-logical 
doctrines. The trouble with such all-embracing charity 
is, for one thing, that it is unwittingly quite a priori 
it ms^ delude anthropologists into thinking that they 
have found that no society upholds absurd or self- 
dontmdictory beliefs whilst in fact the principle 
employed has ensured in advance of any inquiry that 
nothing may count as pre-logical, inconsistent or 
categorically absurd thou^ it may be. And this apart 
from anything else would blind one to atleast one 
socially significant phenomenon: the social role of 
abairdity, 1 


1. Conner, E s (1968) , p-36 



Punctionalism is tlnis an approach that studies 
the *non-rational* behaviour by reference to the not so 
■•'irrational 'hidden-hand' by which all ■things work to 
sustain each other. 

Traditionally, e-volutionists and particularly 

itsizer held that magie is a primitive form of science 

embodying causal theories and emperical appara-tus. 

Malinowski denies this similarity between magic and 

science claiming that magic is not primitive science, 

but rather a system whose function is to strengthen 

belief and enhance tradition and substantiate morals. 1 . 

Malinowski' s argument here is ambiguous for it is not 

clear how his functional view contradicts with the view 

that magical myths aire primitive science. Primitive 

science can strengthen belief, substantiate morals and 

enhance tradition , such effects being part of the social 

functions of science. Malinowski asserts that magic 

explains what the natives cannot control. Science too 

sometimes explains what we cannot control or understand. 

If so then one simply has to admit that in some respects 

is 

magic taxswnwktaa/primitive science > its social function 
being similar. 

Commenting on the functionalist methodological 
assumption that every part of an organization has a 


1.8 See Malinowski, B : (1929) Social Anthropology, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , vol. 20, p.p. 862-70. 
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certain function to perform, Jarvie observes in his hook 
Revolution in Anthropology that present day man who stand* 
at the hipest step of the evolutionary ladder has in his 
body some non-functional survivals, as for instance the 
tailhone and the appendix, itollowing from this there is 
reason to suppose that society which is regarded as living, 
metaphorically; also may he containing uneliminated 
redundant parts which remain on account of being harmless. 
Hence for all we know, there may he some institution 
still surviving without any social significance. 

Similarly, Joan Smith argues that 

functionalism has inherent flaws as ei1|her a context of 
inquiry or a specific structure of empirical propositions, 
so that as a method it is a behavioural impossibility 
and, as a theory, it negates the possibility of the 
very items of the social world which are addressed by it. 

A strongly current alternative is the eymbylist 
approach , which explains magic hy its essential 
expressiveness. Its chief exponent is John Beattie. 

He is of the view that beliefs associated with ritual 
are essentially expressive and symbolic. Magic for him 
is the acting out of a situation, the expression of a 
desire in symbolic terms. Ritual actions are not either 
simply irrational or pseudo-rational, based on pre- 
scient if ie erroneous knowledge, but asre of a different 


1. Smith, Joan s (1975) Ihe Pailure of Itinctionalism, 
Philosophy of the Social Sciences , vol.5, No.1, p-33. 



(diaracter altogether. Beattie notes, 


the sensible student of myth, magic and religion 
will-r. . he well advised to recognise that their tenets 
are not scientific propositions, based on experience and 
on a belief in the uniformity of nature, and that they 
cannot be adeq.uately imderstood as if they were, Bather, 
as symbolic statements, they are to be understood 
by a delicate investigation of.*, the kinds of i^mbolio 
classifications which they imply. 1 


ibr Beattie magic and religion, 

... both imply ritual, symbolic ideas and activities 
rather than practical ‘scientific* ones. 2 

Beattie* s general theory of beliefs and values 
seeks to add an extra dimension to the usual view that 
these are factors which affect peoples selection of 
means and ends. Beattie puts it down, 


It was easy for the Victorian to assume that such 
thinking as they did was simple and * childish* ; a very 
inferior version of their own. The intensive fieldwork 
which was to provide an intimate under standixig of 
simple^ people* s way of life and so to demonstrate the 
superficiality and inadequacy of aich views, had not 
begun... so there was no way in which they could have 
known better. . . Only with the development of intensive 
fieldwor^. .. the subtlety, complexity and, often 
profoundfty of the ways of thought of pre-literate 
people began to be adequately understood. 5 


1. Beattie, J : (1^64) Other Cultures . London, p-72 

2. Ibid, p-212. 

3. Ibid, p-67. 
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Shue for Beattie as opposed to Eraser belief 
systems are far from being childish^ nor are they as 
Benjamin Eranklin had asserted savagery or revolting and 
suii-human. Beattie notes that Evans Pritchard showed in 
his book on Azande that X 


... the beliefs of this highly intelligent people... are 
not... a set of weird and irrational delusions about occult 
ia± forces, but rather... a mode of adjustment to the 
strains and frustrations of everyday life which, in the 
whole context of Zande culture, appears as eminently 
practical and sensible. 1 


Beattie laid the view that in most non-scientific 
cultures most thinking about the world is of a symbolic 
character. Abstract notions such as power, political 
authority etc. are symbolized and hence^notes Beattie that 
for the purposes of Social Anthropology, the first thing 
is to determine with clarity what we are to mean by the 
term symbol. He notes. 


symbolism is a kind of language... eymbolism is essentially 
expressive, it is a way of saying something important;, 
something which it is impossible or impracticable to say 
directly. 2 


Beattie gave insistence to the fact that perfectly 
intelligible meaning can be read into the embolism of 
magic and hoped that imputation of meaning to magic will 


1 . Ibid, p-67 

2. Ibid, p-71 
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defend primitive people against Frazer* a charge of 
backwardness and irrationality. 

In his explanation of magic Beattie makes use 
of a distinction between ’instnunental* and 'expressive* 
aspects of human behaviour. He is of the view that it 
is instrumental to grow crops or kill ones' enemy but 
expressive while doing so to chant spells or impale 
the wax model of enemy with pins or melt it. To the 
quention as to how are we to identify the symbolic 
element in behaviour^ Beattie draws a distinction between 
'instrumental' and 'expressive* aspects of human behaviour. 

Instrumental activity is directed to bringing about 
some desired state of affairs; it is oriented towards an 
end. Expressive activity is a way of saying or 
expressing something; usially some idea or state of 
mind. The instrumental aspect of any activity is 
understood by seeing what it is aimed at; its expressive 
aspect by understanding what is being said. 1 

According to Beattie, the rationale for a magical act 
does not lie in its supposed effectiveness, but rather 
in the appropriateness of the symbol as an expression 
of what it is supposed to express. Frazer thou^t that 
people practicing imitative magic do so because they 
believe that by imitating a desired effect they can 
produce it. Beattie, by contrast, thinks people imitatec 
ddsired effects because it is, 


1. Ibid, p-71. 




an appropriate way of saying what has to be said. 1 

Beattie goes farther to assert that often magical 
activities are believed to be instrumental (causally 
effective) just because they are expressive. But this 
is a problematic definition^ for Beattie admits, 

Although magic ^ magic because it is essentially 
expressive and symbolic the people who use it think of 
it as instrumental. 2 

Now, since he has identified instrumentality with causal 
effectiveness and since he views primitive technology 
as causally effective, convincing us that practitioners k 
how to learn by trial and error^ Beattie gets trapped 
in a problem as to how people still believe in magical 
practices without being aware of its ineffectiveness or 
make an attempt to test it by empirical methods as the 
practical techniques are tested. To this Beattie answers 
simply that there is no need to do so for magic is 
essentially expressive. But neither Beattie nor aiyone 
else claims that practitioners of magic believe magic to 

be essentially expressive. It is the visiting 

anthropologist and not the natives who think magic to be 
essentially symbolic. The natives who make magic manifeE 


1 . Ibid, p-204 

2. Ibid, p-204 
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do sOy because they believe it to be causally effective. 
Erom the practitioners view point then there would be 
a point in testing magical techniques empirically, if 
their effectiveness were in doubt. But it is not so 
except for a few limited eases as in the field of medicine 
Besides this another point that strikes is that 
expressiveness does not pick out magic from non-magic. 
Many non-magical acts are very expressive. As Settle 
points out 

Body language is often more genuinely expressive of an 
emotion or an intention than a spoken utterance. 1 

Magic has thus to be distinguished from non-magic in 
some other way. 

As Jarvie and Agassi have criticised Beattie on his 
twofold theory of magic that there cannot be two theories 
of rationality, one that applies to instrumental actions 
and the other that applies to symbolic act ions. 2 XX At 
this Juncture, they say, Beattie has taken advantage of 
both. He tries to impress that magic is not a case of 
a goal- directed rational action but it is rational on 
some other criterion, but on that criteria of rationality 
those actions are also proved rational which are goal 

1. Settle, Tom s (1971), p-185. 

2. See Jarvie and Agassi (1966) The problem of 
Eationality of Magic, The British Journal of 
Sociology, no.1, 1967«P'ig^f 
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So consider Beattie’s equation when applied to 
acts regularly observed in different societies such, as 
celebrating a wedding, standing oveimight in a q.ueue, 
sowing crops, making canoes and weapons etc. !I!hese acts 
will be accepted as rational only if they express some 
social meaning. Here the absurdity is evident when we 
realize that we cannot explain queuing or the sowing 
of seeds unless and until their goal is mentioned how 
so ever expressive the act may be. Here the question 
that poses itself is: does Beattie's readings of social 
value into the symbolism of magic sudceed in giving a 
rational explanation of why people perform magic ? Is 
there a difference between acts whose social meaning is 
understood and ones whose social meaning is not ? Beatti 
answer to this will be in negative. He is prepared to 
see magic as rational even though the participants are 
not aware of the significance of what they are doing. 

He himself has accepted that the whole society is not 
aware of the importance of what they i^mbolize although 

societies at least some of the actors will be more or 
less aware of some of the social implication of their 
ritual institutions. With the two standards of 
rationality; instrumental and symbolic it is difficult 
to imagine any act as being irrational. If there is a 



distinction between tmderstanding and not understanding 
the social meaning of ones* action then those who do not 
understand the social meaning of what they are doing must 
he due to some other misunderstanding. It could be as 
Jarrie and Agassi exemplify that they 

... do not perform canoe magic because of the social 
importance of canoe building but because they think it 
will help them achieve some end they themselves are not 
aware of. 1 

Even if the symbolist view is true the 
interpretation of symbolism is entirely arbitrary. 
Beattie's interpretation of the syhbolic thinking of 
the magician simply involves reading a statement into 
an act. This is highly problematic. In the West and 
other more mo dern societies one is familiar with acts 
as statements such as a flag semaphore, or the convention 
of ballet etc. Both conventions are q,uite arbitrary but 
their meaning is intentional. There are a few universal 
gentures such as smiles, tears etc. but even these too 
cannot be grasped out of context. When actions with 
consciously intended meanings are difficult to interpret 
much more problematic is the reading of meaning into 
actions which are not intentionally meaningful. Hence 
Beattie* s account does not stand on closer scrutiny. 


1. Jarvie and Agassis (1966), p-63 



As a firm reaction against the view that magic 
is irrational 3ias come the theory advocated by Peter 
Winch that seemingly irrational belief systems in 
primitive societies are to be interpreted as rational. 
According to Winch when an observer is faced with 
seemingly irrational beliefs in a primitive society, he 
should seek contextually given criteria for their 
understanding and appraisal. Winch believes that beliefs 
that appear to be irrational can be re-interpreted as 
rational in the light of the criterion of rationality to 
he discovered in the culture in which they operate. 

He states. 

Judgements are intelligible only relatively to a given 
mode of human behaviour governed by its own males. 1 

Winch would agree that anthropologists have 
sdways straggled to make understandable^ belief s^ we do not 
share i.e. beliefs held by others such as magical beliefs 
This involves giving an account of them which satisfies 
our scientific cultures' criteria of rationality or 
intelligibility. Sometimes we find ourselves studying 
beliefs that are not true yet they are believed to be 


1. Winch, Peter : (1958) The Idea of a Social Science . 
London, Houtledge and Kegan Paul, p-84. 
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true by -fehe culture we study. Winch would contend that 
the last sentence is illegitimate, that it cannot be 
intelligible. In Wimch* s view the words ’not true' and 
'true' either belong to two q,uite separate universes of 
discourse; ours and theirs, or they both belong to ours 
and are not applicable to the beliefs which do not 
belong' to our universe of discourse. But our universe 
of discourse cannot appraise other universes of 
discourse or appraise itself as the only true universe 
of discourse. Eesility is built into a universe of 
discourse and the outcome of a question about it in 
another cannot be appraised in the first. Winch gives 
an example from religion what Gtod's reality amounts to 
can only be seen from the religious tradition in which 
the concept of Cfod is used. Winch is not here declaring 
that only the religious can handle and discuss religious 
concepts, unlike religious people who claim this^Winch 
nowhere says there is anything to stop the non-believer 
coming fdlly to grasp and being able to play the 
religious langolage gave. It can hardly be a rule of a 
game that sincerity of belief is required even though 
display of sincerity mqy be required in ritual fashion. 
The ability to properly play it shows the understanding 
of it 
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Reality is not what gives language sense. What is real 
and what is unreal shows itself in the sense that language 
has. 1 


For Winch there is no external or objective 
reality against which to measure a universe of discourse. 
According to him 

Understanding is grasping the point or meaning of what 
is being done or said. It is closer to the realm of 
discourse and to the internal relations that link the 
parts of a realm of discourse^use. 2 

Assuming that Winch thinks there is an external 
reality, discussion about it cannot take place within 
the universe of discourse. This is true of the universe 
of discourse of science, as well as that of magic. 

Science exists in a cultural context outside of which 
the actions and statements which constitute it would not 
make sense. Those who do not play its game can hardly 
appraise its theories or experiments? those who can play 
the game camot use the game to appraise itself. Thus 
Winch in a passage^that he himself describes as seminal 
to his thesis^ notes: 

Criteria of logic are not a direct gift of Grod, but arise 
out of and are only intelligible in the context of ways 


1 • Ibid, p-8 
2. Ibid, p-9 
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of living or modes of social life. It follows that one 
cannot apply criteria of logic to modes of social life as 
such, lor instance science is one such mode, and religion 
is another; and each has criteria of intelligihility 
peculiar to itself. 1 

Ihe question arises what stand would Winch adopt 
to the question whether modern cultures* physiological 
explanation of a mans' death is nearer to the truth or 
the Zande magical one. Whereas on the one hand, modern 
explanation comes from an open and critical intellectual 
system in which ideas about the world are constantly 
scrutinized and revised to meet these criticisms, on the 
other hand Zande magic is part of a closed and unrevisable 
system of beliefs which may have been that way for a long 
time. The issue under consideration isnot whether magic 
or physiology truely explain the death but whether the 
choice between an open and a closed world view can be ' 
rationally aggued. Here Winch's view seems to be that the 
question cannot be rationally argued because there are 
different standards of rationality embedded in each positic 
and we could only decide the issue if one side was allowed 
to impose its standards on the other. 

Jarvie in his book Concepts and Society disagrees 


1. Ibid, p-100. 
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with Winch. He holds that there is something like a 
coramunity of rationality shared hy all men, hut recognised 
or fostered hy different societies in varying degrees, 
fhia rationality consists at the very least in learning 
from experience and especially from mistakes. All the 
ethnography turns up no people, however primitive, who do 
not in some matters learn from their mistakes. The 
minimum standard is thus ever present even though seldom 
acknowledged. Those unaware of having it could have it 
disclosed to them that they possessed it hy outsiders, 
like white men for instance. Self discovery is also 
possible. Their closed system of ideas comes into contact 
with another closed system of different ideas. Suddenly 
for the first time there is the shock of choice; another 
view of the world is possible. Once this is realize d^to 
accept either becomes difficult, since there could even 
he a third or a fourth view also. It would not then he 
an unreasonable conclusion to decide that whatever world 
view is chosen it had better he held tentatively in case 
some better alternative crops up. 

Overlap of standards is important because in 
overlap may lie the seeds of appraisal and change whereas 
Winch* 8 view freezes them with their contemporary 
standards unable to appraise and revise them. 
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fhere is a laxge class of serious but curable 
cases where traditionsuL practices and modern medicines 
come into direct conflict and the former is rejected as 
false. It is a matter of empirical fact that in most 
parts of the world when this is put to practical test the 
population opts for the modern medicine. This may be 
because the modem medicines can often propose and then 
carry out crucial experiments. This suggests that 
standards of rationality have a certain universal 
component. Thus the preference for modern medicine for 
the primitives is a refutation of Winch’s thesis that 
a culture accepts its own ideas as true; that it would 
be utterly lost and bewildered witliout them and therefore 
cannot judge them against others. Whenever a culture 
can adapt itself to new ideas, and implement them into 
its way of life Winch’s view does not hold. 

Winch’ s whole view presupposses totally separate 
ways of life which enable their members to live 
untroubled within their system of ideas and brush off 
all contact with the rest of the world. Long ago it 
might have been the oase^ now it is not . Uo culture is 
a closed system. Poppers model of the closed society 
probably never was actualized and certainly is not now. 
And since they are not seamless the possibility for 
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contrast and self-appraisal always exists. Constant 
acqLuaintance with alternative sets of concepts and ways 
of classifying the world tends to i^atter a lot of ones 
own preconceptions. $he bizarre ceases to be bizarre 
and a degree of self awareness about ones* own culture 
and society is gained which only the greatest of 
imaginative leaps can otherwise obtain. 

If evaluative standards of different societies 
were incommensurable there would be and could be no 
social science indeed no history either. After all 
history is the attempt to explain the past in terms of 
the present. ¥e cannot explain medieval plague without 
reference to medieval ideas of disease and hygiene. 

In history we, in a way^ attempt to explain and evaluate 
the beliefs institutions of another time. As one 
explores further into the past of ones culture or country 
the gap becomes larger between them and us. Yet we do 
not stop ourselves at some point and say we cannot 
criticize e.g. wht witchcraft , because what its reality 
amounts to can be seen only from the tradition in which 
the concepts of wii^^ craft are prevalent. Similarly 
in our contemporary society we may not be able to explain 
actions without pointing out the falsity of the beliefs 
on which they were based. If we can appraise a past 
state of affairs of our own society and segments of our 
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own society today then we can do it to others also. 

All this seems obvious enough yet Winch flies in 
the face of it. He maintains in his book that 
understanding a society is a kind of conceptual empathy 
which imprison one in a universe of discourse that cannot 
evaluate itself. 


Hollis claims 


the only way to produce justifiable accounts of 
other cultures is to make the natives as rational as 
possible. 1 


From this he concludes that 


relativism far from being a due recognition of the scope 
of emperical science, makes anthropology theoretically 
impossible. 2 


Ernest Gellner appears to be on the same side as 
Hollis when he argues that 


It is no use... claiming that the indigenous societies 
always live, as it were, in a conceptual dimension of 
their own in which our catagorical boundaries do not 
apply* Oil the contrary we can sometimes only make sense 
of the society in question by seeing how the manipulation 


1. Hollis, M s (1967) She Limits of Irrationality, 
Archives Europeenee de Sociologie VII, p-270. 


2. Ibid, p-271. 


of concepts and the ■violation of categorical "boiindaries 
helps it to work. 1 


MacIntyre also comes close to this view in 
rejecting Winch’ s claim. He notes 


Explaining actions is explaining choices, and explaining 
choices is exhibiting why certain criteria define rational 
behaviour for a given society. lo this we must now add 
that the beginning of an explanation of why certain 
criteria are taken to be rational in some societies is 
that they are (italics his) rational. And since "this 
has to enter into our explanation we cannot explain 
social behaviour independently of our own norms of 
rationality. 2 


Thus we see that Winch’s position has generated 
a great deal of controversy, and after having done so 
false flat. 

After the tedious journey that has been 
undertaken via the winding routes to inquire conceptually 
whether magic; the seemingly irrational phenomenon, is 
amenable in rational terms or not we find ourselves still 
lost in the puzzling dark alleys with no ray of li^t 

I 

to guide us towards an outlet to^ this problem. Each 
path that was undertaken to find a way out, did lead us 


1. 0ellner, E ; (1962) Concepts and Society, Eat ionality 

Oxford, If ^ 

2. MacIntyre, A; (1969) A Mistake About Causality in the 
Social Sciences, Philosophy. Po lit in a and Society. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 



convincingly a little way and then stopped short 

CM 

enlighten^ the problem in hand. Thus functionalism 
declares the rationale of magic to lie in its social 
function, •• ....it asserts that each social institution 
is ideally suited to its content. "1. Frazer announces 
the practitioners of magic to be doing science thou^ 
rather crudely. He considered that "primitive man had 
reached his conclusion about the efficacy of magic from | 
rational observation and deduction in much the same way 
as men of science reach their conclusions about natural 
laws. 2. Hence he shows them to be rational in method, 
purpose and form, though irrational in content. Beattie 
insists on magic being essentially symbolic and hence 
having its rationale in the appropriateness of the symbol 

[ 

to the value symbolized. Peter Winch advocated the view | 
that so called irrational belief systems of primitive 

societies oan be interpreted as rational in the light of [ 

i 

the criterion of rationality to be discovered in the culti 
in which they occur. 

A general survey of the various approaches 
discussed abomre has revealed their shortcomings. On my 
part I am favourably inclined towards the explanation 

1. Ernest Gellner s (1962) , p-20. j 

t 

2. Frazer, J.G. : (1922), p-15. i 



offered in terms of situational logic, fliis explanation 
that takes into account the actions, aims, beliefs, 
knowledge of the situation in which the agent is placed. 
She problems that strike the social anthropologists can 
be rationally reconstructed in terms of the situational 
logic. Much of the fieldwork (as in anthropology) employs 
situational logic. lo quote Jarvie^s example 


Assume an extremely intelligent Martian scientist had 
landed in the Bible Belt durizig a severe drou^t. While 
he was being conducted around by a distinguished 
scientist of earth he noticed that all the people of a 
town were crowded inside a hot, gloou^ building. They 
alternately fell on their knees muttering to themselves 
and rose to the feet crying in unison. ’Why* , asks 
the puzzled Martian ^re all these people behaving so 
pecularly, so irrationally on such a hot day ? Why do 
they waste their time when their crops are wilting in 
the fields ? ... Don’t they want crops ? 

The Earth scientist sjSniles tolerantly and 
explains that ... they all believe in and act on a theory ! 
that the world is the property, and under the exclusive j 

control, of a Divine Being. They think that ultimately i 
the drought is the work of the Divine Being and that the 1 
best... way of ending it is to implore it of the Divine | 
Being; it is this they are doing in the building. 1 i 

The Martian now sees that the earthlings have 1 

j 

intelligible ends (they want crops) and have acted ' 

rationally^ faced with their situation, where ’their I 

situation* includes their knowledge and beliefs. i 


1. Jarvie, I.O. s (1964) The Revolution in Anthropology . 
Dondon, Routledge & Kegan Paul, p-48. 



Thus behaviour that seems to be irrational at first 
glance can be made perfectly intelligible later without 
attributing bizarre aims to the actors. The fact that we, 
with our modem scientific knowledge, can see that the 
actions prescribed by the explanation of the primitives 
will not bring about the promised end tells no more about 

these natives than that their knowledge is inadeqiuate. ; 

1 

We call it inadequate because it clashes with the •rationaj 
beliefs of modern science. But the native does not know ' 
of aiodern science and may not even believe it if he came 
to know about it. It would not be non-rat ioneiL on his 

part not to have ever heard the arguments in favour of | 

the scientific explanation. It would though surely be | 

non-rational if, faced with all the arguments and able ,i 

to appreciate their gravity the primitive still refused 
to accept that a western scientific explanation was any I 
improvement on his own. Surely there is an element of 
criticism in magic where there is a choice of medicine. 
Evans Pritchard reports 4n his book on Azande that among | 
them when a man wishes to acquire medicines for hunting i 

f 

elephants he makes inquiries to discover which magicians ' 

[ 

are themselves successful hunters. 1. This suggests that ,i 
the means to achieve the desired end is chosen critically.' 



It also saggests how ohservations of the workings of 
superior medicines, improved farming techniques, 
fertilizers etc. may begin to upset a system if a 
culture of considerable technology and sophistication were 
to impinge on the primitive cultures. 

fhus is it surely better not to bring into use 
the heavily value loaded term 'irrational* with its 1 

I 

overtones of 'unreasonable* and 'bad*. Perhaps a better t 

I 

I 

use of rational is to apply it to a purposeful behaviour. { 
fhe magical practices in so far as they have a purpose ; 

to perform seem to me to be rational. ODhe position I am 
inclined towards is that the ignorance of the savage is 
just as rational as civilised knowledge. Por the | 

explanation of human behaviour we should use a model of sc| 

called 'rational action* relative to a given situation. 1 

1 

1 

Action should be explained by means of assumptions about | 
the actors* knowledge and beliefs including those about 
his situation, as well as his aims, from which that 

! 

action can be shown to be directed towards the 
realization of that aim. Social anthropology may even 
be characterized as the attempt to make the behaviour ^ 
of alien people intelligible by discovering the underlying 
situational logic. Ihe only assumption the field worker 

I 

[ 

can rely on as he does the reconstruction is that the 
behaviour of the people he is among can be rationally 



explained and made intelligilale by adopting tbe rationalU 
principle. Situational logic, then is based on tbe 
rationality principle, 

lo keep up witb the stand I wish to adopt, I 
shall be depending on Jarvie*s arguments forwarded in 
his book * EeYolution in Anthropology * His view is that 
magic and religion are to many people a part of common | 

sense (common sense being an account of the knowledge, 
beliefs, aims in the purviev/ of his information at that 
time) As a part of common seise it is reasonable for them 
to hold it. If another part of their common sense is an 
uncritical attitude towards belief, an acceptance of 

! 

the received or traditional ideas, then their belief in 

common sense is reinforced and all the more rational, , 

i 

In our society (modem) superstition and elementary 
science are both present but part of our common sense 
in our society is the attitude of being critical towards 
traditional ideas. Once one becomes critical and ! 

establishes standards of being critical, then it is no 

I 

longer reasonable to hold on to the more simple minded 
magical and religious beliefs in prayers and spells, j 
This is the reason why we adopt the modem scientific 
attitude rather than magic^say, it^. the matter of medicinci 
or farming. At the same time within jjis common sense i 
and frame of reference the savage is also being i 



reasonable. Within both savage and civilised frames of 
reference it is possible to appraise the system of belief ,, 
of the other, and a critical attitude towards belief and 
ideas is a better one far ahead than an xmcritial 

t 

attitude. 

[ 

f 

(Thus, to conclude the way out to explaining 
human action, such as magic which at first si^t seems , 

to be irrational is not to try to explain it in some | 

different way, not to apply different methods to an alien'; 
society from those we apply to our own society. 

! 

Situational logic is the sole rational method of finding [ 
our way around in social life. j 



CHA.PJPEE III 


MTIOITAI MELANATIOIf 
azid 

HJIGIED ACTIONS IN HISTOKT 


In this chapter which deals chiefly with the 
philosophy of history my concern, "broadly, will he with 
the problem of the explanation of historical events. 

The focus of our discussion in this context however will 
be on bungled, unsuccessful actions in history. Ihe issue 
here is a methodological one. That is, how the social 
scientist can study the thoughts, utterances and actions 
of others, the minds of the people of a different 
historical period. 

”What I want" says Mr. Gradgrind in Dicken' s Hard 
Times , "is Facts. . .Pacts alone are wanted in life." 1. 
First ascertain your facts say the positivists, then draw 
your conclusions from them. 

First get your facts straight then plunge at your peril 
into the shifting sand of jnterpretation-that is the 
ultimate wisdom of the emperical common-sense school of 
history. 2 

notes Carr. 


1. Dickens, Charles : (19^*?) Hard Times , London, p-2. 

2. Carr, E.H.: (1964) What is History ? , NewYork, 
Alfred A. Knopf, p-7. 



Bat here the question arises: how is one to 
interpret events that have occurred in the past and 
complete facts about which are not available ? 

Analogous3y, how are bungled actions, which failed to 
accomplish their aims to be explained ? Can they be 
explained ? 

My major preoccupation, as indicated in initial 
paragraph is with the last two questions. The discussion 
in respect of the problem posed in the first question ' 
has only a supportive and secondary, though not 
unimportant role. There are two diametrically opposite 
standpoints in the context of bungled actions which are 
of direct relevance to the development of this chapter. 

We have on the one hand the view associated with 
Collingwood that bungled actions are not amenable to 
rational explanation. He is of the view that 

I 

We argue bach from the solution to the problem, 1 

I 

As bungled actions stopped short in achieving their end 

f 

they were not tractable as rational actions, and hence, I 
were condemned by him as unexplainable. On the other , 




hand we have the view associated with a host of thinkers 
that huiagled actions are indeed aoenable to rational 
explanation. John Watkins for instance, accepting 
ItKKPKcsk Popper’s rationality principle announces 

Ihe darker the region the more light may the principle 
spread. . .it. . .can be used to rationalize irrationality 
and failure . 1 

Besides the two polar views a number of other 
solutions pertaining to the problem of explanation in 
history are also discussed. In what follows I shall 
bring into light the various controversial solutions 
and looking at it with a critical eye decide as to 
whether any one of them drives us at home satisfactorily. 

A recent popular writer speaking of the 
achievements of science, refers graphically to the 
process of the human mind which 

lummaging in the ragbag of observed ’facts' selects 
pieces, and patterns the relevant observed facts together 
rejecting the irrelevant until it has sown together a 
logical and rational quilt of *knowledge’ . 2 

In a similar tone, E.H. Oarr, a prominent 


1. Watkins, J : (1970) Imperfect Rationality, Explanation 
in the Behavioural Sciences . edi.R. Borger and E.Gioffi 
p-167. 

2. Leslie Paul j (1944) The Annihilation of Man . London 
Paber & Paber, p-147* 



philosopher of history speaks of the task of a historian. 

A historian, according to hiqi, distils from the experience 
of the past or from so much of the experience of the past 
as is accessible to him, that part which he recognizes 
as amenable to rational explanation and interpretation, 
and draws from it conclusions which may serve as a guide 
to action in the future. In this, thus following lalcott 
Parson’s idea that history is a 'selective system* Carr ' 

holds j ihat the historian goes about his job like a i j 

scientist who interests himself with the discovery or { 

formulation of causal sequences in the context of natural [ 

phenomena. He notes 


Just as from the infinite ocean of facts the historian • 
selects those which are significant for his purpose, I 

so from the multiplicity of sequences of cause and [ 

effect he extracts those, and only those, which are ! 

historically significant and the standard of historical ! 
significance is his ability to fit them into his pattern 
of rational explanation and interpretation. Other 
sequences of cause and effect have to be rejected as i 
accidental... because the sequence itself is irrevelant. 
The historian can do nothing with it; it is not 
amenable to rational interpretation, and has no meaning 
either for the past or the present. 1 , 


Accor din ^y^ Oarr distinguishes between rational 
and accidental causes. The former as they are potential! 
applicable to other countries, other periods and other 


1. Carr, B.H,: (1964), p-138. 




conditions, lead to fruitful generalizations and lessons 
can be leamel from them; they serve the end of broadening 
and deepening our understanding. Accidental causes 
according to him cannot be generalized; and, since they 
are in the fullest sense of the world unique, they teach 
no lessons and lead to no conclusions. Hence he rejects 
them as useless. Clearly, Carr brings in a normative 
element in hie notion of rational explanation. According 
to hijn 


...behind the search for causalities there always lies 
directly or indirectly XEamaxEk the search for values. 1 

He defines the function of history as dual and reciprocal; 
that is to promote our understanding of the past in the 
light of the present and of the present in the light of 
the past. 

Carr has given instances of a few accidents which 
are a series of events determined by chance^ coincidences 
and attributable , only to the most casual causes such as 
the result of the battle of Actium was due not to the 
sort of causes commonly postulated by historians, but to 
Antony’ s infatuation with 6leopatra, the imability of 
Bajaaet from marching into Central Europe by an attack 
of gout, the diath of King Alexander of Greece from the 


1. Ibid, p-UO. 




bite of a pet montey that touched off a train of events. 
Bringing into consideration these instances Carr notes, 

...it makes no sense as a general proposition to say 
that generals lose battles because they are infatuated 
with beaut ifhl queens, or that wars occur because kings 
keep pet monkeys... 1 

Ihe distinguishing feature of rational 
explanation in history, Carr believes is its purposive 
character, its usefulness in better organizing our 
future conduct. He writes 


yhe faculty of reason is normally exercised for some 
purpose. .. human berngs reason to an end. And when we 
recognized certain explanations as rational, and other 
explanations as not rational, we were, I suggest, 
distinguishing between explanations which served some 
end and explanations which did not. 2 


Anything which like Antony' s infatuation with Cleopatra' s 
nose, fails to contribute to this dual purpose^is from 
the point of view of the historian dead and barren. 


Carr does not raise the issue of the explanation 
of the bungled or failed actions of the past. However, 
considering his account of the nature of historical 
explanation, he is likely to adopt, it seems to me, a 
negative stance that such actions are not explainable. 


1. Ibid, p-138 

2. Ibid, p-140 



lor if laistorical explanations, as Carr conceives, are 
causal in nature tlaen unsuccessful actions pose unsuraount' 
able problem in as much as their intended goal (effect) 
is not given to the historian. Study of causal sequence 
proceeds from effect to the cause but how would the 
historian get to 3mow Ihe objective of a failed action. 

The problem in the explanation of imsuccessful action 
is, first and foremost , the problem of determining or 
identif^ring the objective which they (unsuccessful actions 
are actually meant to achieve but fail to achieve. 
Methodologically, Carr appears to be illequipped with 
this issue. In a way unsuccessful actions are like what 
Carr calls accidents in history, not helping much in the 
promotion of human understanding. Accordingly they are 

1 

to be shrugged of as unamenable to rational explanation 
or as making no sense. 

E.G. Collingwood an eminent British thinker, i 

who too believes that unsuccessful or bungled actions ' 

j 

of the past cannot be rationally explained^ addresses the , 
issue directly and focuses his attention to a conceptual ' 

ii 

aspect of the problem. Unsuccessful actions of the past I 
are not amenable to any explanation precisely because | 
they are unsuccessful. His argument is that since each 
action is an attempt to solve a certain problem that 
arises in a specific situation, a historian can explain | 



a past action only by tbe 


renactment of past thought. 1 

TMs IS possible only if be is aware as to what problem 
it was meant to solve and the problem can be known only 

by arguing back from the solution. 2 

In the case of unsuccessful action a ireconstruction of 
the problem situation is not possible. Being a failed 
action, there is no way of knowing what problem it was 
meant to solve, what goal it was meant to achieve. Such 
actions, therefore, accordir^ to him, are not rationally 
explainable. To reproduce Watkins formulation of 
Collingwood* s argument in this regard; 

(1) Every action is an attempt to solve a definite 
problem that has arisen in a definite situation. 

(2) A historian can explain a past action only if he 
knows what problem it was intended to solve. 

(3) A historian can come to know what problem a past 
action was intended to solve only by arguing back 
from the solution. 3 


1. Collingwood, R.6. : (194-6) The Idea of History . Iiondon, 
Oxford, University Press, p- 

2. Collingwood, R.G.: (1944-), p-8. 

3. Watkins, J : (1970) Explanation in the Behavioural 
Sciences , p-168. 


Thus in his book An Autohiograitor Collingwood 


write s , 


How can we discover what the tactical problem was that 
Helson set himself at (Trafalgar ? Only by studying the 
tactics he pursued in battle. We argue back from the 
solution to the problem. What else could we do. Even 
if we had the original type script of the coded orders 
issued by wireless to his captains a few hours before 
the battle began, this would not tell us that he had 
not changed his mind at the last moment, extem^rised 
a new plan on seeing some new factors in the situation. 
Haval historians think it worthwhile to argue about 
Nelson* s tactical plan at Trafalgar because he won the 
battle. It is not worthwhile arguing about Villeneuve* s 
-lan. He did not succeed in carrying it out and 
therefore no one will ever know what it was. 1 


The question arises how is then man to fulfil 
his quest, his insatiable intellectual curiosity, his 
deep concern to know the world he lives in and to 
understand and explain the unending flow of events it 
presents. 


Collingwood* s point of view is most disagreeable 
because he excludes the possibility of independent 
evidence about what the problem was. As Watkins puts 
it forcefully, 

Why on earth did Collingwood suppose that the only way 
to recover a problem is via its solution ? 2 


1, Collingwood, R. C. ; ( 1 944- ) » p.p. -50-51 

2. Watkins, J i (1970), p-169. 



Oollingwood* s axgument appears to backlaslijfor 
the difficulty that Oollingwood points to^by suggesting 
that Nelson could have changed his mind even after having 
transmitted orders to his Captains, could sorise even in 
the case of 'successful actions' for even in their context 
one could not be certain that the agent had not in fact 
changed his mind. And therefore what he succeeded in 
achieving was quite different from what he actually aimed 
at. Ihis would mean that if Oollingwood* s argument is 
accepted then not only 'unsuccessful* actions cannot be 
rationally explained but even * successful* actions cannot 
be explained. One cannot be sure of their being 
successful actions. 

She two chief fields in which Oollingwood worked 
were archaeology and history of ideas and it is true that 
an archaeologist usually has no documentary evidence. 

If he is trying to interpret the remains of some physical 
artifact he is likely to conjecture what its purpose was 

and what problem it designed to solve chiefly, on the basesi 

1 

of evidence supplied by the thing itself. A realistic ^ 
conjecture is likely to by made only if the thing was well 
designed for its purpose. Thus archaeologists in their 
interpretations of the remains of artifacts have to assume 
that these constitute good answers to the problems they 



were intended to meet. And this may have bent 
Collingwood towards the fact that problems past actions 
were supposed to solve can be known only by arguing back 
from the solution. 


But an artifact that was well designed and 
constructed does not imply that it was successful. lo 
borrow Watkin* s example. 


The Maginot line was, I presume, well enough designed 
and constructed, engineering-wise, to enable an 
archaeologist of the future to guess its purpose. 
Collingwood* s understanding of the Soman Wall was no 
doubt shrewd and realistic. But this ... does not 
imply that the Soman Wall successfully fulfilled its 
larger purpose : perhaps it was as unsuccessful as the 
Maginot line. 1 


How to comment on Collingwood* s work on the 
history of ideas. Collingwood claimed that as a 
philosopher of Ihe past was writing for people who were 
already asking the question that he was trying to answer 
and se he did not spell out the question in his writings. 
The student has to infer the problem from the solution 
of it that he is studying. Moreover Collingwood insisted 
he will be able to do this only if the solution in a 
philosophical work was successful. He was of the view 
that if a philosopher made. 


1, Watkins, J : Imperfect lationality, (1970), p-1 69-170 



a complete mess of the 30 ^ of solving his problem, he 
Was bound at the same time to mix up his tracks so 
completely that no leader could see q.uite clearly what 
the problem had been..* Ihe fact that we can identify 
his problem is proof that he was solved it; for we know 
what the problem was by arguing back from the solution. 1 

Collingwood usually speaks as though a 
philosopher addresses himself to one specific question 
at a time. But normally it is not the case that a 
philosopher faces just one outlined problem at a time. 

A philosopher may have been working within a developing 
problem-situation. At any one time he have been 
distinctly aware of some of its chief features, vaguely 
aware of others and absolutely unaware of yet others. 
Henoe^to gain a historical understanding of this 
philosopher's thought^ a problem situation would have to 
be reconstructed and this can be done by a method of 
successive approximations. In this process though the 
philosophers own writings will provide important evidence, 
there will be more evidence outside his writings also. 


A historian has certain advantages over the man 
whose problem situation he is trying to reconstmict . ^ 

Though his distance from the intellectual scene may lead 
him to miss things yet with the benefit of hindsight he 


1. Collingwood, R.G.:(1944) , p-50. 



may be able to recognize difficulties in tbe hero* s 
problem situation which the hero did not perceive. And 
his capacity to enlighten the difference between the 
objective problem-situation and his hero's subjective 
appraisal of it may enable the historian to explain^ 
how his hero came to accept ^^what was actually an improper 
solution which had to be discarded later, fhus the 
possibility of explaining unsuccessful actions is not 
closed as Collingwood had advocated. 


Alan Bonagan notes in his 'Oomment' on Watkin's 
paper ' Imperfect Bationality* that 

As an sitemative to the pessimistic view of Oollingwoodh 
Autobiography Watkins, advocates what he calls an 
’Imperfect Rationality* principle. 1 


* 

Watkins frames out the inconsistencies in 
Collingwood' s arguments by noting 


Indeed, his solution is, strictly speaking incoherent., 
if one cannot understand aocxp a philosophical work 
unless one knows what problem it was a solution, and 
if one could come to know this only from an understfinding 
of that solution then one could never get started. 2 


) 

Before going on to discuss Watkins stand in 


1. Bonagan Alan s(1970) 'Comment* on ’Imperfect 
Rationality by Watkins, p-219. 

2. Watkins, J :(1970), p-171 • 



detail we will look into some other views with regard to 
the nature of historical explanation. Althou^ most of 
these views do not directly address themselves to the 
issue of the explanation of bungled and imsucoessful 
actions y their discussion nevertheless should contribute 
to an understanding of the issue. 


According to a currently fashionable model-namely 
the hypothetico-deductlve mo del^ explanations given in 
all fields of inquiry including history have a common 
logical structure. Explanation it is said consists of 
the subsumption of what is to be explained under general 
laws. In Prof. Carl Hem pel's words 


...the assertion that a set of events-say of the kinds 
^2* caused the event (E) to be explained 

amounts to ^he statement that according to certain 
general laws, a set of events of the kinds mentioned 
is regularly accompanied by an event of kind (5l). 1 



fhis theory of explanation does not provide 
a satisfactory analysis of the kinds of answers 
historians usually offer to 'why* and 'how' questions. 
Previously questions as to the 'what* and *why' of the 

I 


1. Hempel, Carl : (1965) Explanatory Incompleteness, 
Headings in the ^p hilosophy of Social Sciences. 
edi. May Broadbeck, p-598. 


» 



empirical world were often answered by myths; and to 
some extent this is so even in our times. But gradually 
the myths are displaced by the concepts, hypothesis and 
theories developed in the various branches of empirical 
science, including the natural sciences, psychological and 
sociological as well as the historical inquiry. 

Whereas^ in a natural science^we consider it 
reliable to put confidence in general propositions or 
laws than in specific phenomenon, this rule does not 
seem to operate successfully in history and the social 
sciences. The efficacy of the hypothetical deductive 
model in explaining social action is extremely doubtful 
for the reasons already discussed in the first chapter. 

Its application in the study of actions done in the pas"^ 
including ones -that have been unsuccessful^is even more 

SO « 


When a historian sets out to explain a historical 
action, his problem is usually that he does not know 
what reasons the agent applied. One model of explanation 
that is quite considerable in the explanation of an action 
in terms of the underlying rationale, which includes, 
in particular the ends the agent sought to attain and 
the alternative courses of action he believed to be open 



to him and their probable efficacy as well as potential 
difficulties. 4 


Ihis procedure becomes clear in the translation 
from the indulgence of the Cross to the institution of 
the jubilee indulgence. 


, . , in the course of the thirteenth century the idea of 
a Orusade more and more lost its power over mens spirits. 
If the i'ope would keep open the important source of 
income which the indulgence represented they must invent 
new motives to attract people to the purchase of 
indulgences. It is the merit of Boniface Till to have 
recognized this clearly. By creating the jubilee 
indulgence in 1300 he assured the ^ecies a further long 
development most welcome to the ^pal finances. 1 


This passage clearly explains the establishment 
of the first jubilee indulgence by suggesting the reasons 
for which Boniface Till took this step. If properly 
configurated these reasons would include not only 
Boniface’s objective of ensuring a continuation of the 
income so far derived from the indulgence of the Cross, 
but also his estimate of the relevant empirical e 
circumstances including the different courses of action 
open to hi. , and their probable efficacy as well as 
potential difficulties in pursuing them and adverse 


1. Boehmer, H t (1930) Luther and the Eeform^ipn 
Translated by E.S.Gr. Potter, London, p—91. 



consequen.ee s to which they might lead 


"Various reasons have "been adduced in support 
of this view, lor instance ^ Dray sets forth an important 
type of historical explanation which he calls ‘rational 
explanat ion’ i . e . 

Explanation which displays the rationale of what was 
done. 1 

Or rather in other words , 

... a reconstmction of the agents calculation of means 
to "be adopted towards his chosen end in the light of 
the circumstances in which he found himself. 2 


The object of rational explanation is not to subsume 
the explanandum under general laws, but 


to show that what was done was the thing to have been 
done for the reasons given, rather than merely the 
thing that is done on such occasions, perhaps in 
accordance with certain laws. 3 


Hence a rational explanation has 


an element of approval in itJ it must exhibit what was 
done as appropriate or justified. 4 


(1,2, 3, 4). hray, William ; (1957) haws and Explanation 
in History , Oxford, Chapter V, 


Accor din Dray conceives a rational explanation (mention 

of wMch has "been briefly made in IhKxls Chapter 1) as 
being based on a standard of appropriateness or of 
rationality of a special kind which he calls a ’principle 
of action' i.e. a judgement of the form : when in a 
situation of type 0^, Cg ••* 0 ^ thing to do is X. 

Dray* s conception of a rational explanation thus answers 
a question of the form ’why did the agent A do X ?’ by 
offering an explanans of the type j 

A was in a situation of type C 

In 8 situation of type C the appropriate thing to do is X. 

Our concern here is to see whether or not this 

model can be used in the understanding of bungled or 
unsuccessful actions. Since the objective of the action 
in the context of unsuccessful actions itself is not 
Imown exactly^ the appropriateness of an unsuccessful 
action in no way can be decided, because though it shows 
what the appropriate thing to do was yet it does not 
explain A' s having in fact done X and hence the action 
remains unexplained. In any adequate explanation of an 
empirical phenomenon the explanans must provide good 
grounds for believing or asserting that the explanandum 


1. Dray, William : (1957), 




phenomenon did in fact occur. SPhis requirement is not 
met hy a rational explanation as concerned "by Dray for 
it does not explain what it is meant to explain i.e. 
that which has actually been done. 

Carl Hem pel goes a step ahead and modifies the 
form of the explanans. According to him to explain why 
A did X 


...we have to refer to the underlying rationale not by 
means of a normative principle of action, but by 
descriptive statements to the effect that, at the time inj 
question... A had the disposition to act rationally? 
and that a rational agent, when in circumstances of 
kind C will always ... do X. 1 


According to Hempel even if it be conceded 
that it would be reasonable to do what the agent did/ 
given that he had certain beliefs and purposes, it 
does not follow that the agent acted reasonably. He 
may have done what he did as a result of thinking which 
was slip shod or even logically absurd. Hence Hempel 
argued that a Dravian •rational explanation* requires 
a further assumption s that the agent was rational when 
he acted. 


1. Hempel, Carl s (1962) Explanation in Science and In 
History, Erontiers of Science and Ph i losophy , 
Pittsburgh, edi. R.S. Colodny, p-29. 



If Heapel is right the full schema of the 
Dravian rational explanation would be as Hem pel himself 
arranges it 

A was in a situation of type C 
A was a rational agent 

In a situation of type 0 a rational agent will do X 
Therefore, A did X . 1 

Despite the addition of the premiss that the 
agent is a rational agent^Hempelian revision can in no 
way throw aBy light on \msuccessful actions^ for the 
same reason that the problem with regard to unsuccessful 
actions is precisely the problem of identifying the 
purpose or goal of that action. There is no criterion 
of rationality which uniquely singles out one course of 
action as *the thing to do* . There are a several other 
courses of action open to the agent in the same set of 
circumstances and he is at liberty to choose any • 

Besides there is no reason to believe that all historical 
agents are rational in ahy of the several senses of 
' rational* that may be proposed. Hence this model too 
cannot be sensibly applied to unsuccessful actions. 


1. Hempel, 0.6. *(1962) Hational Action, Proceed jngs and 
Addresses of the American Philosophical Association. 
Vol. XXXV, p-12. 



Popper throws light on a new possibility 
altogether. He has drawn attention to the kind of 
explanation historians often succeed in establishing. 
He announces, 


Our actions are to a very large extent explicable in 
terms of the situation in which they occur. 1 


He however adds 


They are never fully explicable in terms of the 
situation alone; an explanation of the way in which a 
man, when crossing a street, dodges the cars which 
move on it may go beyond the situation, and may fefer 
to his motives, to an instinct of self-preservation, or 
to his wish to avoid pain, etc. But this psycological 
part of the explanation xs very often trivial, as 
compared with the detailed determination of his action 
by what we may call the logic of the situation, 2 


While what Popper calls the psychological part of such 
explanations ds often trivial, I would give great 
significance to it and not call it trivial in- the sense^os 
Popper has done so ^as 'unimportant* and 'obvious*. The 
information that a man in traffic seeks to avoid injury 
and act to commit suicide is indispensable, even if it 
is often obvious in explaining the way he moves . 


1. Popper, K.R. s(l957) The Open Society and its Enemies . 
3rd edition, London, fuj 

2, Ibid, p- 1^ 



3?he psychological part of ary explanation contains 
no coTOring law and is not based on any universal 
hypothesis whatever* in this way being unique as an 
explanation of the social sciences. The inforniation 
that this man seeks to avoid injury or that man to 
commit suicxde* or yet another to sustain a minor injury 
in order to obtain damages, is in no case a universal 
hypothesis. Thus .though I abide by Popper’ s method of 
situational logic I do not accept his thesis of universal 
laws, which unifies the two sciences. 




Popper uses rationalism in order to indicate 
roughly an attitude that seeks to solve as many problems 
as possible by an appeal to reason, i.e. to clear 
thought and experience, rather than, by an appeal to 
emotions and passions. It is a practical attitude of 
readings to listen to critical arguments and to learn 
from experience. It is basically an attitude of admitting^ 
that 


I may be wrong and you may be right and hy an effort 
we may get nearer to the truth. 1 


In his article ’Rationality and the Status of 
the Rationality Principle’ , Popper gives a lucid 
elaboration of ' Rationality’ as 


a personal attitude of readiness to correct ones’ belief. 
In its intellectually most highly developed form it is 
the readiness to discuss ones’ beliefs critically and 
to coinrect them in the light of critical discussions 
with other people. 2 


1. Popper, K.R.s(l957) Onea Society and its Bnemlea. vol.i; 

P-225. ^ 

2. Popper, K.R.: Rationality and the Status of Rationalit, 
Principle (unpublished) 



Tom Settle comes ^coaca close to Popper’s view on 
rationality when he s^s in his article ’The Rationality 
of Magic versus the Rationality of Science’ ^ that it is 
a critical attitude. According to him, being rational is 
having ones decisions and actions which are based on his 
knowledge and beliefs directed towards specific goals 
only after a critiosQ. consideration. 


Popper defines his rationality principle as a 


minimum principle (since it assumes no more than the 
adequacy of our actions to our problem-situations as we 5 
see them) which animates almost all our explanatory 
situational modes, and which, althou^ we know that it 
is not true, we have some reason to regard as a good 
approximation. 1 


Karl Popper’s most powerful yet simple 
philosophical id.-as is the notion of the logic of the 
situation with the help of which one can sort out a 
great many issues in the methodology of the social 
sciences. The idea is that 

situational logic is the explanation of human behaviour 
as an attempt to achieve goals or aims within limited 
means. 2 

A man for the purposes of the social sciences 


1. Popper, K.R.s Rationality and the Status of 
Rationality Principle 

2. Jarvie s (1972) Concepts and Society * Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, London and Boston, p-5. 



caa be viewed as I21 pursuit of certain goals or alias, 
v;iti:in a frarievrork of social, psychological, natural aab 
etiiicai oircuastances* fneee c ii^umstances constitute 
bath means of achieving his aims and constraints on 
those achievements. A mans appraisal of how he can 
achieve hie arras within these circumstances might be 
caileo, sorting out the logic of the situation. He is 
in * logic* because he tri^ to find out the best anb 
I'osi effective means within the situation, to realize 
his aims. It is assumed that the situation if objectivel] 
apprau’ed should favour certain raeajis whicn aro more 
effective than others and that the measure of rationality 
consists in the success in appTOaching such an ’objective* 
appraisal. Under situational analysis typical situationa 
elements such as * aims’ and ’knowledge’ are brought 
under consideration and an assumption is made that the 
various persons or agents involved act ade<iuateiy or 
Gppropriatelys that is to say in accordance with the 
situation. ®he teriii aituation^already contains ail the 
rolcvaat aims and all tua available relevant Knowleoge^ 
Gspc'Cially that of possible means for realising these 
ai.-is. 


Popper regards the principle of adequacy of actio 



as an integral part for every or nearly every testable 
socisil theory. But here the question arises as to how 
can the principle of adequacy of action be applied to 
inadequate actions, fo quote Popper’s own example, 
Churchil in ’T he World Crisis ’ said that 

wars are not won but only lost-that in effect they are 
competitions in incompetence. 1 

This provides us with a situation which is not animated 
by the rationality principle of adequacy of our actions 
but by a principle of inadequacy. 

Popper claims that in order to understand 
inadequate actions 

We have to reconstruct a wider view of the situation 
than their own. 2 ' 

I 

i 

This should be done in such a manner that we may be able 
to perceive how and why they saw the situation as they 
did 

1 

with their limited experience, their limited or overblown 
aims, their limited or overexcited imagination. 3 

Thus by hind sight and applying the Rationality Principle 
the principle of adequacy of action, unsuccessful, 

(1,2,3). Popper, K.R. : Rationality and the Status of 
the Rationality Principle. 



bungled or inadeq.uate actions can be explained. 

At tMs point it will be most appropriate and 
useful to introduce a variant of Popper's Eationality 
Principle, namely 'the imperfect rationality principle* 
which has been advanced and defended by John Watkins and 
which I am inclined to accept, fhis principle is 

1 

specifically put forward by its author to account for 
those unsuccessful or seemingly irrational even crazy 
actions in which the history of mankind abounds and , 

which are far more challenging from the viewpoint of 
explanation than the staid and orderly actions of 'normal* , 
people. 

1 

Watkins strongly disaggees with Collingwood for 
according to him the 'irrational* is amenable in rational i 

I 

terms. Advocating the rationality principle Watkins says, 

I hold that a rationality principle is likely to be at 
its most heuristically fruitful when it is applied 
determinedly to recalcitrant cases-to actions that are 
manifestly unsuccessful and seem more or less irrational 
or even downri^t crazy. 1 , 

He goes to the extent of saying that, 

The darker the region the more li^t may the principle 
spread. 2 


1. Watkins, J : (1970), p-167. 

2. Ibid, p-167. 



He olaiias it can be used to rationalize irrationality and 
failure. 

To elaborate on Watkins methodolpgical device, 

Tile rationality principle says that when an indiviAial 
is placed in a certain objective probleia situation he has 
certain aims, wants, preferences and he draws factual 
estimate (which may even be a false estimate) of his 
problem situation and then acts in a way that is 
•appropriate’ to his aims and the appraisal of the situatio 

There is a pure or extreme version of the 
principle that identifies rational decision making with 
optimal decisional making; a decision which could not be 
bettered and any other alternative wsac. to it would be less 
good. However, Watkins does not favour the optimal decisic 

1 

making. It involves, according to him, outrsigeously 
optimistic assumptions about our capacity for self- 
knowledge, especially when risks and uncertainities are 
introduced. Thus it does not serve even as a noraative 

1 

princ iple . 

By 'decision scheme' Watkins means 

a set of all those considerations, whether consciously 
formulated or not, that enter into a particular piece 
of decision making. 1 


1. Ibid, p-206. 



He says further, 


it should consist of a complete specification of the 
possible outcomes, a complete preference-map or a 
complete allocation of pay of values to the outcomes, and 
(where appropriate) a comprehensive apparatus for dealing 
with risks and uncertainties. 1 


The actual decision scheme is fragientary as 
compared with the ideal. But thb agent will usually 
reduce and simplify it further as he proceeds towards a 
decision. Instead of a complete enumeration of 
possibilities demanded by normative theory, we pick out 
a few interesting possibilities in the given problem 
situation. In this respect, therefore, it is exaggerated. 
As Watkins notes 

An actual decision scheme, then, is something like a 
crude caricature, drawn with a few bold strokes, of 
the complete situational picture and preference map of ' 
normative decision-theory, 2 

But, Watkins also points out that a few decisions are 
made so rapidly that there is hardly time for the decision 
maker to articulate to himself even a part of his decision 
scheme let alone the complete decision scheme. Moreover, 
it is even logically impossible that a decision scheme 
should be fully articulated, for every proposition has 


1 . Ibi d, p-206 

2. Ibid, p-208 




several logical consequences. Jliis also means that a 
decision scheme has many unnoticed implications and if a 
decision maker overlooks a serious implication in the 
decision scheme he goes astray from a very different 
pract ical conclusion. S 

Now, as a matter of psychological fact^we are 
more curious about unsuccessful action^ather than 
successful actions. Watkins is of the view that the 
simplest way to provide explanation to an action ending 
in failure would he that, the main components of the 
agent’s decision scheme have been ascertained to the 
historians satisfaction; these point pretty unambiguously 
to a certain practical conclusion; the action in 
question was in line with that conclusion; but there is 
a significant discrepancy between the situational appraisa 
contained in the agents decision scheme and the agent’s 
objective problem situation (both as reconstructed by the 
historian) and the failure of the action can be explajned 
in terms of this discrepancy. 

fo augment his position^ Watkins applies the 
imperfect rationality principle to study the case^ where 
the principal actor died during the performance, and left 
no direct testimoiay of any kind. This is the case of 



the British Yice Admiral fryon who in 1893, ordered two 
parallel columns of shi;Ps to turn in on each, even 
though they were so close that they made collusion in- 
evitable unless one column ttumed inside the other. 

A collusion occured despite the quering of the order 
by the leading ship in the other column, and the 
Admiral went down with his ship having signalled that 
rescue boats were not to be launched by the other ships. 
Until recently Txyon' a behaviour at the climax of a 
brilliant career, had been regarded as inexplicable, 
mad or drunken. Watkins, however, basing himself on 
Hough; shows how if the attempt is made to reconstruct 
the problem situation as !Eryon saw it, and as it 
developed step by step, his planned raanoeuvere is easily 
explained, as are his orders about the boats and his 
last comment **it was all my fault.’* The story seems to 
be this that the two lines of ^ips were approaching 
shallow water. SDryon ordered the inward turns and 
that the order of the fleet be preserved. This latter 
implied that the columns were to turn one inside the 
other. But which ? The rule of the road at sea is 
that ships pass port side to port side. After 
hesitating and auerying the order Rear-Admiral Markham 
leading his column in H.M.S. Camperdown executed hard- 
a-starboard trying to turn inside Tryon* s column 



according to the rule of the road instead of outside, 
as he should have, when he saw Iryon had the Victoria 
hard-a-port since it was a Queen’s regulation that in 
cullusion situation, the ship which has the other on 
her starhoard side is to make the avoidance manoevuvere 
despite the attempts to manoevuvere Camper down rammed 
Victoria* Tryon then apparently tried to run his ship 
aground, for when it suddenly sank, the engine were 
going fill tilt, causing farther loss of life hut 
explaining why he ordered no boats lowered* But if 
Iryon was waiting for the other coluom to turn wide 
before beginning his own hard turn inside them their 
incompetence was to blame. Why then did he say* It was 
all my fault ?* His apparent acceptance of responsibility. 
Watkins agrees is a classic case of an officer taking 
responsibility for the error of a subordinate. Watkins 
sums all up by saying that here was a clear attempt to 
achieve something which failed, and yet which is entirely 
satisfactorily explained without adhoc hypothesis of 
sadden madness or undetectable drunkness. 

But how are those pcsE actions to be interpreted, 
one may ask, which not only ended in failure but the 
main components of which as understood by the historian 
did not point to a desired practical conclusion. 



correspoiading to the action in question. How are those 
actions to be understood which seaa not just unsuccessful 
hut downright irrational and crazy. To this Watkiiss 
answers 


Our imperfect rationality principle enjoins the 
historian not to throw up his hands and declare that 
the agent must hare taken leacre of his senses... the 
historian would try to transform a case of this sort 
into a c^e of a previous sort yih.exe the agent thou^ 
frustrated or defeated hy objective factors, acted 
reasonably enough given his mis appraisal of his 
situation. 


Watkins conceeds that by 

tne kind of methodological rule I was adumbrating... 
he succeeded in rationalizing... irrational seeming 
affair.*^ 


Often a view was set out that history of ide^, is 
a caricature of its own rational reconstruction. Rational 
reconstruction of the history of ideas, according to them 
signifies more than the real history as it is the essence 
of history, very different fr<M reality and almost a 
distortion of reality. To this imr© L^atos observes that 
rational reconstruction should not be over thrown for it 
condones that distortion. Historians of ideas ignore 
blind alleys and pass, quickly over dull periods and 
center on exciting ones and get ’instant rationality’. 


1. Ibid, p.210. 


2. Ibid, p.215 



SMs is justified since thinkers work hard in order 
to achieve, just the very rational story that the one 
who reconstructs it is after. It is a fact that 
intellectual autobiographies are usually more rec cais tract ed 
than intellectual biographies and one can hardly call 
this lies, fhus Iskatos justifies rational reconstruction 
and in effect fortifies Watkins position in this regard. 

Hence to conclude we find that Watkins has 
presented a workable solution which satisfies our 
curiosity to know phenomena which at first si^t seems to 
be irrational. Such a reconstruction, as Watkins himself 
significantly observes, is not only historically enlightening 
but humanizing as well. 


(fhe example of sea*”battls has been taken from John 

Watkins* paper Imperfect Eationality, who in 

taken it from idmirals in Gollussion by Eichard Hou^.) 
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